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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE PERSISTENCE OF ALASKAN NATIVE 
VILLAGE POPULATIONS © 


In iight of ‘in Goatet Ron” available in the ethnographic record, the 
past population movements of native Alaska seem relatively clear. Euro- 
American contact with Alaskan natives, at least in the west and north of 
Alaska, tended to help concentrate and agglomerate a loosely spread highly 
mobile population into villages, often of several hundred people. Popular 
opinion now holds that currently these villages are in the process of 
disappearing. Recently available population data, however, suggest that 
contrary to this widely held notion, Alaska native villages are neither 
disappearing nor depopulating. In fact, the reverse may be true. 


Recent developments, such as increased access to mass media (through 
transistor radios, etc.); increased recognition of the need for higher 
education, which is unavailable in villages; an increased felt need for 
cash, which is more available through work outside of villages; expanded 
cultural horizons and a desire for more excitement than can be found ina 
small village; a growing desire on the part of some natives to abjure what 
are sometimes seen as old and backward ways; the ubiquity of military ser- 
vice; the introduction of better medical care, which increases life expec-— 
tancy and decreases infant mortality; and the introduction of birth control 
techniques, have all produced a variety of often conflicting pressures that 
affect migration and village population size and dynamics .3 


The effects of some of these changes cannot be easily isolated. Some 
indeed may have a random effect. The sum of the pressures resulting from 
these changes has, however, a distinct effect on village population struc-— 
ture and size. Since age-sex breakdowns for village populations have never 
been easily available in the past, actual changes in their composition must 
be inferred from the few age-sex breakdowns now available. These inferences 
must further be derived from estimates of actual village size through time 
(available for most villages), information in ethnographies (rarely avail- 


able), and random information from various sources, especially public agencies. 


Prior to acquiring the village age-sex information that we now have 
for 12 villages in the Kobuk-Seward peninsula area, we, in conjunction with 
Dr. Everett Lee of the University of Massachusetts and based on what frag—- 
mentary evidence was then available had assumed: 
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1. that there was a rapid out-migration of young adults from the small 
to the larger villagesvand cities, 

2. that more women were migrating than men, 

3. that there were the beginnings of a declining birth rate as a 
result of recently introduced birth control measures, and, as a 
result, there was a significant decrease in the total number of 
births, 

4, that the attitudes of the young suggested they were unhappy with 
village life and would rapidly leave villages upon reaching an age 
where this was possible, and, 

5. consequently, we assumed that there would be a relatively rapid 
reduction in the number of villages in Alaska within the next decade. 


More recent data suggests that this may be far too simple a picture. 
More realistically, although a few very small villages may well disappear, 
and, for one or another reason are already in the process of dissolution, 
most villages, large or small, do not appear to be so unstable. 


To more carefully evaluate the population dynamics in question, we have 
broken down the available age-sex information by individual village (Tables 
1-12) and also have agglomerated the data into three kinds of composite for 
the villages involved (Tables 13, 14, and 15). In so doing, we find there 
is a wide variance in size and age-sex composition for individual villages. 

Yet a look at previous population figures for these same communities suggests 
cyclic and even random variability in village size is an ordinary event. 

There is, therefore, no secure way of predicting the future of a given village. 
Because the individual village populations are so small and the diachronic 
variability in size so large that statistical error is likely in any statement, 
we are forced to agglomerate the village data in order to make meaningful 
statements. 


In composite, we find that this more recent data suggest that, related 
to the number of old people, there are less than the normal number of young 
adults in the villages (which was expected), and that there is no statisti- 
cally significant difference in the number of young men and women in the 
villages (which was unexpected). 


; (Age 5-9) (Age 0-4) 
Using the formula TOS Te) X 1.00, we note that rather 


than a decrease in the actual number of children being born, there continues 
to be a definite increase. Since the age category 0-4 includes only those 
children born in the first part of 1968, this continuing increase is even 
more strongly suggested. 


Thus, while the birth rate may well be dropping, population is still in- 
creasing fairly rapidly. This suggests that, even if significant numbers 
of young people express displeasure with village life, since there are pre- 
sently so many children, the out-migration will unlikely be strong enough 
to seriously diminish the number and size of villages for the indefinite 
future. 1 In fact, it suggests that-villages will not only remain for the in= 
definite future —- but that they will probably increase in size as well. 


Apparently, this is true for the large village regional centers as 
well. While such places as Bethel, Kotzebue, Barrow, and Nome are growing 
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rapidly -- with the exception of Barrow -- they do not seem to be depopu- 
lating the smaller villages. In short, the villages are not depopulating 
either to the cities or the small towns. 


The age-sex profile of the agglomerated small villages (Table 13) shows 
no significant difference from that of the larger villages. It is a "healthy" 
profile, as is that of the agglomerated large villages (Table 14). 


It would appear that even if we project present population trends 10 
years into the future, and assume a 50 per cent out-migration of persons 
between the ages of 20-35, as well as a decline in the birth rate such that 
the natural increase rate becomes zero -- all of which assumptions appear 
too harsh -——- we will still be faced with a population of adults of child- 
bearing age in the villages larger than at present. 


Simply put, the absolute number of persons below age 15 is so great, 
and the birth rate still so high,” that even if massive numbers of the 
presently young leave, there will be more than enough adults to have more 
than enough children (even with a declining birth rate) to maintain village 
sizes in most cases. 


These findings raise a series of interesting theoretical questions con- 
cerning culture change for Alaskan natives, the answers to which may well 
depend upon urban native acculturation research in Alaska to supplement that 


which has already been done in villages. Some of the questions raised are: 
1. What are the attractions of village life —- or, conversely, the 
negative aspects of urban life -- that make so many Alaskan natives 


prerersvillace lafestorcity lafe?) .~Wnat, in short, as therquality 
of the acculturative experience for Alaskan natives? 


2. What kinds of economic and social expectations characterize both 
migrants and non-migrants from villages? 


3. How can this kind of acculturation be compared to other American 
Indian acculturative experiences? 


In terms of social planning, some additional questions are raised: 


1. Will employment opportunities provide adequate incomes for these 
indefinitely remaining villagers? 


2. Are plans concerning the provision. of expensive services such as 
sanitation, frequent medical and dental check-ups, library facilities, 
nutritional programs, etc., being based upon assumptions that the 
villages will soon disappear? 


3. What is the appropriate relationship and level of responsibility 
between such communities and the higher levels of state government 
concerning such service issues? More concretely, what is the price 
in local services which villagers should pay for remaining isolated, 
OM what ds, theidollar cost#theslarcer society 15 willing to pay to 
provide these villages with the amenities they lack? 


Obviously, all of these questions relate directly to basic strategies 
about 'development,'' as well as services. Is the regional center notion 
(supposedly to ease administrative burdens) truly useful if it merely adds 
another larger village to an area in which the smaller villages are also 
still growing in size? 


Overall, we propose that the data, fragmentary as it is at present, 
still strongly suggest that whether regional service centers such as Bethel, 
Kotzebue, Barrow, and Nome continue to grow in size and attract migrants 
from smaller villages, and whether natives continue to move into Fairbanks 
and Anchorage, many smaller villages will not disappear or even decline 
dramatically in the foreseeable future. 


# # # 


FOOTNOTES 


ennese (1962) and Hughes (1965) among many others note this phenomenon. We 
are preparing an annotated bibliography on Eskimo culture change including 
the best of these works. 


aN fuller listing of such communities can be found in Robert Arnold (1969). 


ocee Valene Smith (1966) and C.C. Hughes (1960) on the impact of some of 
these changes. 


eihere are two fairly ovbious reasons for this. Past dramatic declines in 
infant mortality mean that the absolute number of women having children 
has increased. A continuing decline in infant mortality means more of 
their children aresliving. “Thus, even avtairly sharp declinesingthesprrin 
rate can accompany a rapid increase in the absolute number of live births 
and living children. 





eet analysis of the village populations by grouping small («150 persons) 
and large (>150 persons) and comparing specific age groups does, how- 
ever, show variations in the number of males vs. females for age groups 
10-14 when comparing large and small villages. At this point no satis-— 
factory explanation exists for the phenomenon. 
In effect, however, it appears that the most significant out-migration 

of young adults (as evidenced by the distorted age-sex pyramid) is from 
Unalakleet, the largest of villages considered. 


eceneral P.H.S. estimates of birth rates for the entire region of north 
and west Alaska are over 35 with natural increase rates near 30. P.H.S. 
personal communication, 1969 figures not complete but expects to show a 
decrease. See Alaska Natives and the Land, Federal Field Committee, 1968, 


for general recent estimates. 
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